which the European Doctors of Natural History had never
heard, he, with unprecedented daring, wrote about the one-
ness of nature, about the oneness of man and the animal
world, about the oneness of soul and body, which "are the
product of the same substance." Yakov Kaidanov, a physi-
c-clan, brother of the celebrated historian Ivan Kaidanov,
Pushkin's tutor at the Lyceum, wrote a book in which he de-
veloped the idea of stages in the evolution of life on Earth.
There were others, and their number grew as time went
on; and not in one country, but in many.
Only a few wise ancients still believed in the immutabil-
ity of species. There were evolutionists among the French
enlightener philosophers of the eighteenth century, the fore-
runners of the French Revolution. Erasmus Darwin, the grand-
father of Charles Darwin, wrote in clumsy verse a poem in
which he sang of the metamorphosis of the living world. . . .
Often, the sarcastic professors were obliged to hear ironic
questions:
"So you say that every one of the tens and hundreds of
thousands of species was created spontaneously? But how
did that take place? Did a complete goose appear all at once,
or was the task facilitated by a goose egg placed under a bush?
Did the new living creature become condensed out of the-air.,
or did it spring out of the earth?"
But for all that, solemn silence reigned in the ancient,
vaulted corridors of Academies and solemn, half-vacant lec-
ture halls of ancient universities with their Gothic windows
cut in seven-foot walls. The voices of restless doubt scarcely
penetrated them.
In 1809, Jean-Batiste Lamarck, the celebrated French
naturalist, then sixty-five years old, published his theory
of evolution, of the gradual development of living beings.
He boldly asserted: Yes, the living world changes; and he
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